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and lives of the community at large. It should be borne in mind that
the plague broke out five months after the Council took possession of the
Insanitary Area. The questions then arise: Why did not the Council,
before expropriating, sound the public sentiment as to the choice of a
site? Having failed to do that, why did not the Council remain satisfied
with a mere constructive possession? Why did it not allow the people, who
were prepared to continue to perform the work of landlords, to do so?
Having rejected that proposal, why did the Council not cease deriving
rents from property which was condemned by itself as unfit for human
habitation and which was allowed to be inhabited either, as we would
say, owing to its gross neglect, or, as the Council would say, owing
to public opposition to the adoption of the site selected by it in
place of the Insanitary Area ? Having, however, undertaken the land-
lordship of each individual tenant in the Area, and having decided to
derive an income from the tenants, why did the Council introduce over-
crowding and horrible insanitation? Why did the Council allow the Area
to be occupied by a single new tenant? Why were the Kaffirs dumped
down in the Indian Location? Why was the rubbish allowed to remain
on the Stands? Why, while there was time, did not the Council accept
the very reasonable suggestion made in Mr. Gandhi's letter to Dr. Porter
in February? In our opinion, these very pertinent questions require
decisive answers. We cannot recall any instance of a public body, having
stumbled upon mistakes after mistakes, declining to profit by past experi-
ence, and declining to see even the natural conclusions and propositions
laid down by itself. Was it merely a subterfuge that the Town Council
went to Lord Milner for authority to expropriate the Area on the ground
of its insanitation, which was described to be so great that nothing but
the complete taking over of private porperty could cure the evil? And
if it was not a subterfuge, then it was certainly its clear duty to see that the
first thing to do, after [obtaining the] authority to expropriate, was to remove
the people within the Area to healthier quarters. Unfortunately, beyond
the removal of the inhabitants of the Indian Location to a temporary camp
at Klipspruit, we see even now no sign of a movement towards selection
of a permanent site. From the foregoing, it must be clear that the out-
break of plague amongst the Indians, in the first instance at Johannesburg,
was due to exceptional circumstances, for which the Council, and it alone,
is responsible. The power for observing sanitation, as the poorer class
of Indians know it, was taken away from them on the 26th September.
It was so bad that they cried out against it, and the overcrowding that
took place in the Location after the 26th September under the direct control
and supervision of the Town Council was such as they were not used to
and though they themselves wanted to escape from it, there was no
provision made by the Council for them and so they were helpless. That
the Council rose to the occasion after the actual discovery of the
outbreak is beside the point when we are considering the first cause.
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